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One chapter contains a valuable critical analysis of the theories of 
Tylor, Wilken, Jevons, Frazer, Lang, Hill-Tout, and Boas. Part III 
discusses "The Principal Ritual Activities." M. Durkheim has cer- 
tainly not made good all his objections to the views of Tylor and Lang, 
nor has he here, any more than in his preliminary studies, published 
some years ago in L'Annee Sociologique, made out a wholly satisfactory 
case for his own theory of the origin of totemic groupings. That three 
such scholars as Frazer, Lang, and Durkheim, using identical materials, 
should arrive at entirely diverse results is a proof, not only of the intricacy 
of the subject, but also of the imperfection of our present knowledge 
of it. For instance, how shall we explain those cases where the totemic 
objects are natural phenomena or heavenly bodies, when all our theories 
presuppose plants and animals ? Or what shall we conclude about the 
"Arunta anomaly," even with all that Lang and Durkheim have said 
in seeking to explain it? M. Durkheim's views have at least the 
merit of consistency. He is conscious that his theories do not cover 
all the facts of totemism as found among the American Indians. He 
explains this by the claim that American totemism, as we actually know 
it, represents an advanced type of the institution when its primitive 
elements had either begun to disintegrate or had perhaps become 
corrupted by contact with European ideas. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly 

Indiana University 



Introducing the American Spirit. By Edward A. Steiner. 
Chicago: Revell, 1915. Pp. 274. $1.00. 

These days of world stress are yielding not a little literature of 
national self-examination. To this swelling store Dr. Steiner adds a 
volume characteristically interesting and stimulating, if less distinctive 
and slightly less optimistic than his early works. 

He believes that "we are not loved as a nation because we are not 
understood, and we are not understood because we do not understand 
ourselves, and we do not understand ourselves because we have not 
studied ourselves in the light of the spirit of other nations." So, as 
one who came here years ago, "a product of Germanic civilization, 
knowing intimately the Slavic, Semitic, .and Latin spirit," and as one 
passionately devoted to America, who has been the "cicerone of dis- 
tinguished Europeans who came to study various phases of our institu- 
tional life," he offers "these unconventional studies" as an introduction 
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to the American spirit, not only to his critical European friends, but 
to those Americans who do not realize how priceless is the spirit of 
the nation. 

With the exception of the last chapter, the book is an account of 
the author's experiences in piloting across the continent the German 
"Herr Director and his charming wife." Together they study the 
American spirit in the skyscraper, the tenement district, the crowd, 
the school and college, the church, the club, and in a score of other 
manifestations. With delicious humor and clever anecdote, the author 
brings out his patriotic concern that his friends shall see the good in 
the nation and not simply the obvious defects, his sense of failure at 
most points in this endeavor, his friends' indictment of us, his own 
fervid defense and his own misgivings. 

He finds menace to our American spirit in the threatened break in 
unity suggested by the "hyphen" controversy, in the waning discipline 
among our educated classes, in the call to arms which spells militarism, 
and especially in our lack of democratic spirit in our relation to those 
strikingly different from us in race. This most serious challenge the 
American spirit may not prove able to meet; but this is a time, not for 
despair, but for a determination "to make this country capable of 
winning the loyalty of all its citizens." 



P. S. Peirce 



State University or Iowa 



The Motherhood Manual. By Mary L. Read, Director of the 
School of Mothercraft, New York City. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1916. Pp. xvii+440. $1 . 25 net. 
This book is a comprehensive handbook of information for mothers, 
teachers, nurses, and all those concerned directly or indirectly with the 
care of children. It is the outgrowth of five years' experience in the 
School of Mothercraft in New York City and brings together in an 
exceedingly clear, comprehensive, and concise way the wealth of knowl- 
edge in modern science bearing upon the child. Other books have 
done this for special phases of child care, but none, so far as the writer 
is aware, for the entire field as completely as this. It deals, not only 
with the entire regimen of infant care, but also with the care and training 
of children up to twleve years, and not merely with their physical care, 
but with their education, games, play, toys, and the more subtle develop- 
ment of personal and social habits that are so important for the future 
of the child. 



